Reprint of Fukumoto Nobuyuki's interview published in Red BUTA Generation Vol. 12 (Young Magazine Special Edition Red BUTA, 1997 issue 12)

Even within "Young Magazine Special Edition: Red BUTA," a newcomer-scouring magazine that only published their submitted works, there was a popular segment named "Red BUTA Generation," where big-name comic artists conveyed their messages to those new folks. It's exactly because the interview comes from those days that it is valuable, so please take the time to read the many words that convey Mr. Fukumoto's enthusiasm for his work when he was 37 years old.

*This interview has been partially adjusted and corrected from its original published version.

-------------

"I'll draw comics that no one else draws!" Here is Fukumoto Nobuyuki, an extraordinary author who depicts the strength, fragility, and lowliness of human beings with gambling as the subject! Quite a plentiful windfall from Red BUTA!

--First off, please tell us a little bit about the Kaiji Side Story, which decorated the front cover of this issue.

I accepted the request to do 4 color pages. But I couldn't put together a complete story with that. Then I was offered to go with 8 pages instead, and I still couldn't do it, so in the end I went with 22 pages. Yeah... I just couldn't do it.

--We were seriously impressed by how hard you worked under such a tight schedule. Like, we were rejoicing that the magazine put you in charge, that the editors worked with you, and that you were born in the first place. There might be some exaggerating, though. We would like to know what kind of life you have led so far.

That would take too long to explain.

--It obviously doesn't matter how long it will take! So, we would like to ask you about the time when you wanted to become a comic artist.

I come from an industrial high school, but when I was asked, "Fukumoto, what do you want to do?" during guidance counseling, the idea of a comic artist popped into my head. I couldn't put that in words, though. At the time, novelists and folk singers were among the professions that everyone wanted to be a part of. I thought I would be best suited to be a comic artist if I pondered about it from an overall perspective.

--So you then went straight to becoming a comic artist?

Oh, no. I graduated from high school and went to work for a construction company. I was a site foreman there. But there I was thinking like any 18 year old would. Here, they say you need to be a first class architect and builder to be successful. That's a lot to take in. After all's said and done, once you think about who you want to be, choosing which path to go is hard too. And if that's gonna be just as hard, I decided to go for the comic artist occupation. If you love what you do, you can work hard. That's a simple way of putting it. And so... I quit after 3 months.

"You're in, and then out!"

--That's so fast!

In the meantime, I skipped work and brought pitches to Shounen Magazine. I first brought in a work called "Manly Breeze." And so, when the editor saw it... well, I'm not sure how to put it, but he was basically just sitting there quietly sipping tea. Yeah, it didn't seem like we had much to talk about... And, well, I guess he still felt like he had to say something. So he told me that in my case, I should work as an assistant for the time being. So, after I quit the company, I joined Mr. Kazama Eiji. And I brought an illustration to him as well (laughs). I found this out later, but it seems that letting me in was a mistake on Mr. Kazama's part. He seemed to think I was endorsed by Magazine.

--You were a very optimistic 18 year old, weren't you?

I didn't know much about the world, but I did feel like I wanted to be a part of something big. When I was an assistant, I was once told that being a comic artist was unsuitable. More to the point, I thought that perhaps a smart person from high school would not have thought of becoming a comic artist. But I was not wise in that sense, I was foolish... I was a passionate idiot who wanted to succeed, you could say.

--How long have you been Mr. Kazama's assistant?

A year and a half. I got fired in the end. He told me that I'm not good at being an assistant... Well, in terms of the overall atmosphere, I think I felt more like a comic artist of my own. I think what he meant to say was that I don't have any delicacy, the nerve to draw comics.

--And that didn't discourage you?

I was completely fine. I wasn't thin-skinned at all, you know. And deep down, I thought that I could make a living here in Japan no matter what I did... Well, I guess this is something I want to say out loud (laughs) to all the young people who are wondering whether or not they can make it. Say you're an A+ student at UTokyo. If you're such an elite person, I can understand why you don't want to challenge yourself because you value your current position, but if an ordinary life is all you can hope for, you should take that challenge. What you should do in your 20s is win or lose. If you win, great, and if you lose, that's also fine. The worst thing you can do is neither win nor lose.

--Wh-What happened next?

I left Kazama Productions on December 8. I was up all night moving and stuff, and the next thing I knew, it was December 10th. My birthday. I turned 20. I thought, "wow, I'm finally at that age now." I was in a cold apartment with a rent of 9,000 yen, no job or money, pretty much the lowest of the low, so to speak. But I was uplifting myself to turn myself on or flare up, you could say: "This is the important part! I'll keep going from here! I'll go on the offensive from now on!" And then... I got a nosebleed. Yes, really. I mean, don't you get so excited you get nosebleeds when you see girls in comics? I was like, "Damn, that's really a thing."

--You got a nosebleed alone in the middle of the night? Seems pretty surreal.

I then worked as a newspaper delivery boy. Delivering in mornings only would net me 40,000 yen a month. Food cost 20,000 yen. The rent was 9,000 yen. When the money came in, I would buy some rice and miso soup. That got me by fine. The meat was, of course, lamb. One time, I bought a Nescafé bottle, but dropped and broke it. I picked up the glass that got in the coffee with a lot of care, but couldn't get the fine shards out... On the other hand, being poor, I couldn't bring myself to throw it away, so I would serve that coffee to my friends. Then they would say, "Hey Fuku, your coffee stings a little." And I was like, "Oh, does it?". And of course it would. When they finished drinking, they would find shimmering glass at the bottom of the cup (laughs).

--That's pretty dangerous (laughs). So even during the delivery boy, or poorman phase of life, you continued to draw comics.

I would bring in drafts and pitches. The first one was "A Boxing Story," the second one was, "A Story About Delivering Lunch In the Rain," and the third one was some school comedy. When I brought them to Shounen Champion, the moment the editors finished reading them, they went, "I enjoy this!". These were also published in a special edition, but it was the fourth one that you could consider my real magazine debut. It was titled, "Nice to Meet You! The Pure-Hearted Fellow" and it was published in Monthly Shounen Champion.

--How did you feel when you were told they enjoyed something you made for the first time?

Oh, man, I thought I was gonna rise up to Heaven right then and there. I was 21 years old when I made my debut. Then I went to thank Mr. Kazama. "Hey, I made my debut." "Huh?" "It's on Champion." "What Champion?". Maybe he thought there was some minor magazine called Champion. Even his assistant friends were surprised, or startled, you could say... After all, it was the general opinion that little Fuku couldn't make his debut for 3 years. Maybe the fact that I was fired so soon was a form of luck, in a way...

--You had a honeymoon with Champion after that, right?

Nope. Well, I did draw "Amari," which ran for 5 weeks in Shounen Champion. Ah, that's right, I think "Gakideka" finished publication around that time. But Amari was, well... let's just say not popular... When it came down to it, I guess it felt like I was at an impasse and couldn't continue working with Champion anymore. But at that time, the editor told me it's not a good idea to take my pitches elsewhere because they'll get messed around with. I didn't understand that and couldn't reach an agreement at all. So then I brought my drafts to Young Magazine.

"Winner of Chiba Awards 8 times in a row!"

--Young Magazine was released at that point.

It was the second work from the ones I pitched that received an honorable mention in the Chiba Tetsuya Awards: Young Category. Six months later, I won the Outstanding Newcomer Award at the Chiba Awards. They'd usually continue to be held by Young Magazine, but then I was told, "Come over here!" by Morning, and in a complete turn of events, I won Morning's Chiba Tetsuya Awards: General Category every six months, from honorable mention to honorable mention, to grand prize to grand prize. The first grand prize winner was "Wani's First Love," which I think is out of print, but this Wani series happened to be collected in a graphic novel format!

--Truly a storm of awards. Listening to you talk about it makes it seem like it was all smooth sailing.

These are the feelings I had before I won my first grand prize from Morning. At the time, I was working at ramen and coffee shops, but I thought I'm just staying in my comfort zone. I have a dream and work part-time, and that's what people consider to be the right, beautiful way to be a young person, isn't it? I thought I was getting happy with the way I looked. I didn't want that. I decided to make a living as a comic artist, so I quit my job.

--So you decided to put yourself up on the precipice. It's almost like a Fukumoto comic in and of itself. What came after that?

What came after that is, after I finished drawing my Chiba Awards entries, I went to Hokkaido by bicycle, which I had been wanting to do for a while, and once I got there, I went on a hitchhiking trip. On the way back, I took a ferry from Tomakomai, and I felt like I was 20 years old again. No job, no money, nothing. So I was like, "Alright, let's do this, then!".

--And you didn't get a nosebleed?

I didn't (laughs). It's a really strange thing, but everything was resolved when I came back to Tokyo. I got a phone call from the Morning guy in charge and he told me, "Where the hell have you been? There's two final awards left for that work you made. Which means it's either a grand prize or nomination." I also got a request from a mahjong magazine to serialize an original work for them. It was just like one of those bullshit stories where when you wish for something, you get exactly what you want... It impressed me.

--So from that point on, you were able to make a living from comics alone.

"The era of a mid-career comic artist?!"

Yeah, that's right. Ever since I turned 24. The economy was good, plus there were a lot of magazines. I have drawn for all kinds of publishers. I was getting so many requests that I felt confident to say no. I was also drawing "You're On Fire, Pen," "The Man of Truth" and "Welcome to Harukaze," which were recently published into graphic novels by Takeshobo. I also pitched stuff as well sometimes. "The Pipe Dream of Aozora Ezora" was a work that I pitched to Shogakukan's Corocoro Comic. I've been drawing a lot of different things, and my memory of which magazines I drew for at the time is getting fuzzy now. 

--Due to page limitations (in this issue of Red BUTA), we published "The Pipe Dream of Aozora Ezora," but there were more works that we wanted to publish. Like "Manly Breeze" (laughs). By the way, when did you realize that you had become a popular author?

Oh no, I still don't think I am one. But regardless, I wasn't a very successful comic artist in my twenties. However, I didn't feel that I was in a bad situation at all. On the contrary, I was happy. And I would have been happier if I had had a few more love affairs (laughs). I'm changing the subject here, but I wasn't popular with anyone. But maybe it's a good thing I wasn't. I don't think I could aim to be a comic artist if I was popular when I was young and got married as well. In the same sense, I'm glad I went to an industrial high school. My dad was a carpenter, so I went to the architecture section of the industrial high school, but I guess I really wanted to go to to a regular high school. My dad said that if it were Yokosuka High, I could join the general education curriculum (at the time, it was the best high-level school in Yokosuka), but I didn't have that kind of ability. But I don't think I would have become a comic artist if I had gone to university after going to a general curriculum.

--You were glad to have been in a bad situation?

In the event, I suppose. But in TV shows, there are supposed to be devoted girls who appear to support disadvantaged boys. Why is it that nobody showed up for me in the end?! I've been waiting for so long. Ages and ages. Ever since I turned 30...

--...Well, let's just leave it at that. Can you tell us about your current style and when you started to draw gambling-focused storylines? The comics "You're On Fire, Pen" and "Welcome to Harukaze" that popped up in our conversation earlier are heartwarming human drama comics, right?

I suppose they are. I think it was in 1988 when I started a work called Ten in a magazine called Kindai Mahjong Gold. It was like a replacement for "You're On Fire, Pen." It was a human drama-focused comic at the beginning as well, but it wasn't very popular until about the fourth chapter. It was then when the editor of Takeshobo told me that I should focus on the gambling. I guess that's what suited me in the end. That's when the fires were lit. After about four years, I started Akagi for Bessatsu Kindai Mahjong and Silver and Gold for Action Pizazz, and I have been drawing comics that focus on gambling ever since then.

--That's four series a month in total. It doesn't feel any different from working on a single weekly series, does it?

Before that, I was drawing for a pachinko comic magazine, so I was drawing at least that much. It didn't change how busy I was, but I guess what I can say is once I was put in charge of Akagi, Silver & Gold and Ten, I just couldn't become exhausted. My mind couldn't grow hazy. Especially since I became the pillar of the magazines. Up to then, somewhere in my mind, I thought this was fine. This is something that should go without saying, but the quality of a work is totally different depending on whether people are enthusiastic about making it or not.

--Silver & Gold represents what you obtained in the mahjong comic scene and brought to the general field.

I became confident that I could handle things other than mahjong. The editor asked me to make a story about the underworld. At the time, Aoki Yuuji's comic "The Way of the Osaka Loan Shark" was a hit, and I was also asked to draw a comic where people spoke in an Osaka dialect. Even Silver & Gold wasn't popular in the beginning. But as I drew what I thought would undoubtedly be interesting, it gradually proved successful. After all, you can't just draw a grounded real-life story as is. If you don't reach the parts of the story that don't fabricate parts of reality well enough, it will not sparkle.

--And now we finally have Kaiji serializing in Young Magazine.

By that time, I was confident in my ability to depict gambling stuff, and wondered why the big-wigs didn't notice me. I thought it was the best season for it and everything (laughs). On the contrary, I also felt that I didn't care if I wasn't noticed. It's not that I was trying to be rebellious, though. But when I was approached, I didn't realize that Young Magazine was such a major player.

--At first, you were asked to make a two-parter as a guest, but we'll never forget the second time we met when we heard you talk about Restricted RPS.

We had a conversation where we decided to let the story run for 5 weeks if a two-parter wasn't gonna cut it. As we continued to have meetings, there was an unspoken agreement that it would be a long-running series. Mr. Tamiya (editor of Young Magazine at the time) didn't seem to expect much from me, though. He must have thought that since I was talking about how interesting it was going to get, he might as well give me the go-ahead to keep working. I thought Restricted RPS was interesting myself, and since there were people resembling something of Fukumoto fans, I thought it would be as popular as Akagi or Silver & Gold and sell more volumes. On top of that, it's printed in Young Magazine, so I wondered if it could serve as the icing on the cake.

--Thankfully, it's both popular and sells well in volume form.

I'm grateful for it too. Still, I'm glad that this is the time of year for me. When you're old enough, you might think, "Oh yeah, I'm glad I had this kind of time," won't you? I don't think you can get this sort of thing with human force alone, and I've been blessed with a lot of luck.

--You mean to say you're glad you're still making comics?

Yeah. Drawing manga is my raison d'être, I'd say. The other day I was playing golf with a guy who has a lot of money, doesn't work, has a lover, and his life seemed to be all fun and games, but this old dude seemed kind of boring. That's basically the ideal life in a way, isn't it? But I guess at the end of the day, humans are all about self-expression...? I think this is what I want to do.

--Well, we've got another Kaiji business meeting to attend soon, so lastly, as usual, we would like you to give a few words to the Red BUTAs... Uh, people who are working hard to become comic artists.

Keep going until you're 30 because you're doing what you love. I think there's nothing wrong with giving about 10 years of your life to comics. I wasn't recognized until I was in my 30s, after all. In Macau's "sic bo" terms, don't move the panel you bet on (laughs).

--It seems the fact that we lost so much recently is the answer (laughs).

No, it's not (laughs).